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Sgintess on Husktess Oats.—A writer in 


"the Cultivator, says he has raised these oats now 

three years, beginning with about a table spoon- 
* fal of the seed in 1832, which he sowed in drills, 
“§ ~ im his garden, and did the same the second ‘year 
with the product of the first.. This year, being 
the third crop, he sowed broad-cast in a field pre- 
‘Gisely as he does the common oat. The huskless 
dats; mature somewhat earlier then the common ; 








the heads are considerably larger, and more com- 





pact, yielding much more abundantly by measure, 





and that measure weighing full one third more 
than that of the common oat. They are well 
adapted to our soil and climate, are cultivated pre- 
cisely like the common oat, but require only one 
half the usual quantity of seed. When threshed, 
they are entirely free from husk and look precisely 
likethe common oat hulled. 





We do not remember to have seen the occupa- 
tionof the farmer eulogized with more felicity 
that in ‘the following article from the New Eng- 
land Farmer : 


- AGRICULTURE AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 

Of the various occupations and professions 
which have engaged the attention ‘of mankind, 
there'is none which seems to be so pre-eminent- 
lyusefal, so honorable, in short so compatible 
with all our interests, as the cultivation of the 
arth. There is none which has so many resour- 
¢s within itself, or which can furnish from its 
3 means, the supplies for all our necessary 

ts. Food, raiment, and luxuries innumera- 
ile, are the Fruits of the farmer’s labor and care; 
and in their train follow health, happiness and in- 
dependence. 

"And in view of these faets, for facts they are, 
aré.we not led to wonder that so many of our 








learn the arts and mysteries of the scales or yard- 
stick, to deprive themselves of the bloom and 
fresliness of youth, and bring early and deep fur- 
rows of care and anxiety on their brows, by. the 
difficulties and perplexities attending the prosecu- 
tion of mercantile pursuits, when so many and so 
strong inducements are held out for them to en- 

ge in that profession which was the earliest em- 
ployment of man, and which, as the light of sci- 
ence is spread abroad, and improvements are 
made in the art, is becoming more interesting, 
more profitable, and at the same tie less labo- 
rious. 

With what different feelings do the farmer and 
the merchant leave their pillows in the morning ! 
The one buoyant with health and spirits, goes 
forth with the first dawn of day to his cheerful la- 
bors in the field, while the other, after, a restless 
and perhaps sleepless night, walks in a sober 
mood to his counting-room, anticipating with fear- 
ful furebodings the insolvency of his customers, 
or ill-success of a voyage. 

With what honest pride, and heart-felt satisfac- 
tion does the farmer look at his luxuriant fields, 
his richly laden orchards, and his growing flocks, 
with the happy assurance that with every return- 
ing season his substance is increasing, that he is 
above want, and far from feeling the fluctuations 
of merchandize, or the embarrassments of trade. 

Who, that has seen the hale and vigorous 
ploughman whistling along as he turns up the fur- 
row, and has not sighed for the joys of pastoral 
life? Or, who has not enjoyed the privilege of 
witnessing the internal arrangements of a thrifty 


farmer’s establishment, and observed the care and 
attention evinced in all her domestic economy by 
his industrious and frugal wife, and has not covet- 
ed the happiness and independence of the farmer ? 
Much as the wealth and prosperity of a nation may 
be advanced and promoted by its commerce and 
manufactures, still we are constrained to look up- 
on agriculture as its source and foundation. It is 
absolutely necessary to our comfort and exist- 
ence. For let men pursue what other business 
they may, they are still dependent on the farmer 
for what they eat, drink, and wear. 

And, suppose the farmer by way of relaxation, 
occasionally deviates from his regular routine of 








young men are placed behind the counter, to 
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duties, and engages a little in horticulture, or the 
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——— 


cultivation of the choicer kinds of froit, will he 4 


not be repaid a thousand fold for the time sedis” he e 


- 


bor bestowed on a few trees, vines, ‘orshrubs ? | ne 
And farther, will not thig,, of his 
house and_“front dodr:yard”.. be immensely im-, 
proved ; himself and family enjoy a large’ ‘amount 
of pleasure, and gratification, not to speak of the . 
frequent lessons of neatness and-order h his . 
children would learntby the cultivation of a few » 
varieties of flowers. And will not thee silent 
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s 
monitors which so beautifully remindus, that “i 
“The hand:that made them is divine;? i 
also have a moral tendency, and teach us to look. 
“Through nature up to Natigge’s God. he. % 

Tufton Lodge, Jan. 1835. ~* M. 
Statement of the late cold weather in “the differ 

ent places. 

At Lebanon, N. Y. 32 deg. below oe Sufi- 
day, Jan, 4th 7 A. M.—some@say to 40.— iy 
in the lowest places. wiht ok 
Utica, N. Y. 24° below ZOt0, Jane n CGS 
Albany, N. Y. 23. 4 
Portland, Me. 24. «& e* Mm 
Philadelphia, * Jans 
Boston, 15 . > om ve 
Worcester, Ms. 19... % thea a a 
Portsmouth, N. H. 20 .. « a, 6 a 
Saco, Maine, eo “ 

em, Mass. y. = « 4 
N. Haven, Ct. 23 « 4 
Hartford, 5 Og > 
Norwich, 24 & “ sc% age 
Goshen, N. Y.- 32 « 6 5 
Newark, N. J. 11 + o « 
Pittsfield,* $2 “ “ 4 
Haverhill, 33 “ «“ “ 

Kinder Hook N.Y.29° & “ 4-7A M. 
Catskill, 28 “ “ 6») eos 
Lowell, Mass. 290 “ «. 
Baltimore, Md. 10 «& « ip 0 
Washington, 16 « «“ « 
Dunstable, 38 & « “ 

Bangor, Maine, 39 @ & “® 
Dover, N. H. 28 « “ “ 
Greenfield, Ct. 36 « “ , 
Newbury, Vt. SS Be @ “ 7% 
Kennebeck, Me. 359, “ « 4% at t: 
Pottsville, Pena, ye 5 a 


At a Ky. 1 degree above, zero, 
Jan. 5. at 

*C oldest ever Eaves. >, 

Singular Clrcumstancel--A hog measuring 8 
feet, was slaughtered on Thursday last in this city. 
He, was,attacked the night\previous to being kill- 
ed, by rats, and at léast three pounds rs hind 
quarters eaten by them.—[Prov. 
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~ Science or. AGRICULTURE.—In a very sensi- 
ble address, delivered before the Norfolk (Va.) 
Agricultural Sociéty, on the 6th of December last, 

its. president, Col. Wm. Garnett, we find the 
wing excellent sentiments. Speaking of the 
“meats by which the members of that society 


“might be useful to each gther, and to the public, 


he says—. 
One of the most obvious modes by which this 
can be.accomplished, is by a free communication 
of all important facts relating to the subject of our 
science, which may come to the knowledge of 
any of our members. Much very important and 
highly useful information, it is to be feared, is 
withheld from the agricultural community, from 
an unwillingness that many persons have to ap- 
pear-before the public as authors, arising from a 
diffidence of their powers in the art of composi- 
tion. This might be a good reason for such re- 
serve, if the object of the writer was to make a 
display of his gill in the art of writing; but 
where nothing is:contemplated but the communi- 
cation of useful facts, the graces of composition 
may well be dispensed with. We shall never va- 
lue the information that may be thus imparted to 
us, a whit the less for any deficiency in the polish 
of the style in which it may be conveyed; but 
‘will ever prize one useful and well attested fact, 
bearing upon the subjects to which the attention 
of our society is directed, to the finest theory, 
which the most brilliantimagination can suggest. 
AN that is requisite in the communications, which 
we Solicit, is a plain statement of tlie facts com- 
municated, with such of the accompanying cir- 
cumstances as may be necessary to enable us to 
draw correct inferences from them. Many of our 
members, we have no doubt, could aid us essen- 
tially by furnishing us with the result of their ag- 
ricultural experience, and J trust that none, who 
have the ability, will, like the unprofitable servant 
spoken of in the scripture parable, prefer to bury 
their talent, rather than put it into useful circula- 
tion.” 


~ 


To set a good example, and induce others to 
come out, the worthy president gives his ideas on 
sundry important subjects, discoursing in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Manner of applying manure-——“As may have 


been anticipated, from what was said in the com- 
mencement, I have but little worth communicat- 


’ ing from the very slender stock of my own agri- 


cultural experience; nor have I as yet had the 
leisure to draw from the sources of information al- 
luded to in the beginning.» But there is one im- 
portant fact in relation to the application of ma- 
nure, upon which I can speak experimentally, and 
to which I will therefore call your attention, as I 
deem it much more deserving of consideration 
than it is generally thought. Some years ago, in 
reading the proceedings of an agricultural socie- 
ty, somewhere in the state of New York, I observ- 
ed that the owner of a farm, who obtained a pre- 





mium offered for.the bestemanaged farm in that 
part of the country, stated amongst other matters, 
in:relation to his management, that for many years 
he had applied all’ his manure to the surface of 
his land after planting his crops, instead of pre= 
viously ploughing it into the land, as had hitherto 
begn his practice. Since then,] have applied the 
greater part of the manure I have collected in the 
same manner, and have invariably found the crops 
better than they were upon the land where the 
manure had been used according to the old me- 
thod. This difference is much more manifest 
where coarse litter is used, than in the case of well 
rotted manure, and of a very dry season, I think I 
have witnessed a difference of at least one hun- 
dred per cent. in favor of the surface dressing, 
though I have never tested the matter by actual 
measurement. But during severe droughts I have 
seen the corn fired nearly to the shoot, upon land 
into which coarse litter had been ploughed pre- 
vious to planting, when the corn which had the 
manure spread over the surface after planting,was 
perfectly green and flourishing. In further cor- 
roboration of the opinion herein advanced, of the 
superior advdhtage of an application of manure to 
the surface, over the practice of burying it in the 
land, J will mention one other fact. Soon after 
the appearance of some essays signed “.Arator,” 
and ‘written by Col. Jonn Taytor, a celebrated 
agriculturist, it was the practice of many farmers 
in the part of the country in which I then resided, 
to plough up the land, upon which they had pen- 
ned their cattle during the summer, as soon as the 
cow pens were removed, to avoid the loss, which 
he had taught them to apprehend, from the evapo- 
ration of the manure if left exposed upon the sur- 
face of the land to the action of the sunand mois- 
ture. Whether from accident or design, it so hap- 
pened, that some of the cow pens remained unbro- 
ken until the following year, when they were 
ploughed up to plant in corn, and much to the as- 
tonishment of those who had implicitly believed 
in the supposed loss from evaporation, it was 
found that this land produced much better than 
that which had been ploughed, as soon as the cat- 
tle had been taken off. The consequence has fol- 
lowed, that the practice of breaking up cow pens 
upon their removal, has been abandoned in the 
part of the country alluded to, I believe without 
a single exception. From my own experience, 
therefore, on this subject, as well as upon the tes- 
timony of several experienced farmers, whose ex- 
periments have led them to the same conclusion, 
I do not entertain the least doubt as to the superi- 
ority of the method of applying manure herein 
recommended, over the mode formerly used.” 
New-ground Coulter Plough.—* With regard 
to the implements of husbandry, I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the state of agriculture in 
our region to know how far the modern improve- 
ments in this particular have been adopted with 
us. But I have been informed and believe, that 
very little attention has been paid, in this section 
of the country, to this important branch of rural 
economy. Being, however, almost entirely un- 
acquainted with the extent of our deficiencies in 
this respect, I will postpone this subject for ano- 
ther communication, by which time I hope to be 
better acquainted with our wants, and the sources 
from which they can be supplied. But before I 








take my leave of it, I will briefly. describe 1. 


an implement much used, in the part of the cous * 


try in which I formerly resided, in the preparation 
of newly cleared land for cultivation. «It isseal 
the new-ground coulter, and differs from those 
formerly used in that part of the country, in hay. 
ing a blunt edge in place of a sharp one,” 
advantage gained by this change is, that the ropa 
are broken, and torn out of the earth, instead of 
being cut and left in the land; nor is it ever jm. 
peded in its progress, by sticking in the roots, as 


is frequently the case where the sharp edged coul. 


ter is used. Oxen are generally employed as bet- 
ter adapted to such work, where frequent stoppa- 
ges occur, than horses; and a hatchet is carried 
on the break of the plough, to chop such roots ag 
are too stubborn to be broken. The new-ground 
coulter is also much used to open furrows for 
planting corn; and for this purpose two short 
mould boards are fixed upon the upper part of the 
helve, while the coulter going several inches be. 
low the bottom of the furrow opened by the mould 
boards, prepares the land underneath for the re- 
ception of the small roots of the corn, as soon as 
it vegetates. Some farmers likewise use this 
plough for siding corn, in stiff land, preparatory 
to weeding; but in this case, it is used without 


‘ 






- 








any mould board. In short, I do not knowa 
cheaper or more useful agricultural implement 
than the new-ground coulter, or one by which so. 
greatan amount of labor can be saved, at so little 
cost. I have seen large new-grounds completely 
prepared for the use of the ordinary plough, by 
running this coulter previously through the land; 
and the work of 15 or 20 hands which would 
have been otherwise employed for several weeks, | 
in grubbing and hilling the ground, entirely saved, 
Mr. Richard Baylor, an officer of our society, 
has one of them, which I ordered for him, and | 
have had another made, at the request of Mr. J. 
Foreman, also one of our officers, which will fur 
nish an opportunity to such as think the matter 
worth enquiry, to examine the plough for them 
selves. The construction is so simple, that the 
most ordinary blacksmith can make them by these 
models. In conclusion, I would remark, thatfew 
things are of more importance to the farmer than 
a judicious selection of the implements of hus 
bandry, both as it regards the economy of labor, 


and the due preparation of the soil for cultiva 


tion. And if I have not been greatly misinform 
ed, much is required in this department to place | 
us upon the vantage ground occupied by our” 
more enterprising and industrious brethren of the 
north, or even of many parts of our own state. I 
therefore recommend this subject to your particu 
lar attention. Much may be done to better our 
condition in this respect before we meet again, if 
we can but infuse new energy into our operations, 
and excite something like interest in agricultu 
pursuits in this and the neighboring counties. 
But candor compels me to add, that if we cole” 
tinue to manifest the same indifference tothe 
being and progress of our society, which has #0), i 
far characterised our first efforts, we may at ome 
abandon all hope of advantage to ourselves; 
utility to the public, through the agency of #% 
institution, which, without more spirited exerti@t 
than have yet been made, we may consider a5 
tually dissolved.” 
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A e “from an Introductory Grammar of Agri- 

i ’ culture.. By D. F. Ames. [Communicated 

¥ for the New-York Farmer and American Gar- 

»  dener’s Magazine.] 

What is Agriculture ? Aer 

Agriculture is the science of cultivating the 
earth, forthe purpose of producing the greatest a- 
mount of necessaries and auxiliaries to sustain 
life. - : , , 

Js the cultivation of every kind of grain, fruit, 

Wand flower, denominated Agriculture ? 

“No: the various branches have their peculiar 
appellations. The term Agriculture, or Husbandry, 
is generally confined to the mode of producing 
corn, grain, roots, and herbs, such as custom has 
made necessary to the sustenance of man and 
beasts. 

How is the production of fruit named ? 

Pomonaculture. 

What is the cultivation of flowers denominated? 

Floriculture. 

How is the cultivation of trees expressed ? 

By the word Arboriculture, which, like the for- 
mer, is a word composed of the latin name of the 
thing cultivated, with an English termination. 

What is understood by the term Horticulture ? 

Horticulture is generally used to express the 
raising Of fruits and vegetables commonly called 
gardening. 

What are the principal objects of choice in the 
commencement ofa garden ? 








at Soil and situation. 

0 - What is soil ? 

le The surface earth that is worked by tillage or 
y digging, for the reception of plants and seeds, is 
y technically called the soil. 

5 What are the component parts of soil ? 

d All soils are composed of argil, sand, water and 
iy air, whatever may be their color or texture, and it 
L is a due proportion of each that causes fertility, or 
y an undue preponderance of one or more that oc- 
i casions sterility or barrenness. 

, What is argil ? 

. Argil is the soft mucous part of clay. 

r What causes the various colors of the earth ? 

. The coloring of the soil is occasioned by a pro- 
} portion of iron, or other metal, and is of little im- 


portance. 

Describe an eligible situation for a garden ? 

A gentle slope to the south or south-east is pre- 
ferred, well sheltered from the northerly winds, 
and contiguous to a pond or run of water. 

Why is a slope or deelivity preferred to a flat or 

| level surface ? 

| f Because stagnant moisture is very injurious to 

it most plants, and a level surface often retains the 

) water. 

| What is the advantage ofa pond, or run of wa- 
ter? 

. Both for the purposes of irrigation and the con- 
venience of watering many plants, shrubs, and 
trees, that require artificial watering during very 

dry seasons. 
‘. What is irrigation ? 
Irrigation is an artificial mode of covering land 

t by water for the purposes of fertilization. 

How is it performed ? 

tt By various methods, but generally by damming 
up the stream, or altering its course so as to over- 
flow the intended space. 


oo ae 
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~~ + » * 
At what season is this generally. done? 

During the winter, fall, or 5 while “vege- 
tation is int a- dormant state.» . . 

How is it supposed to benefitwegetation? 

By removing the excrementory matter rejected 
by: the plants as food, and by decomposing and 
depositing fresh material to renew the soil. ~ 

Is it necessary to renew,or refresh all soils? 

Repeated cropping will exhaust thé Seil, which 
must then have an additional supply of food for 
plants, either by applying manures that contain it, 
or by a dressing of lime or some other substance, 
calculated to prepare fresh food from matter al- 
ready in the soil. 

What is the soil that will require the most man- 
ure? 

A light porous sand is soonest exhausted, as 
the food held by absorption will be either washed 
down too deep to be taken up by the spongeoles 
of the plants, or it will be evaporated by ‘the sun 
and air. 

What is the food of plants ? 

The specific food of plants is not satisfactorily 
ascertained; they were formerly supposed to take 
little save water from the soil, but modern science 
has discovered that most soluble substances are 
taken up with the ‘water from the soil, and those 
unsuitable are ejected again by the roots. 

Do all plants require the same food? 

No: different plants require different food as 
may be seen by the continuing one crop on a 
place without additional manure, until it will no 
longer bring it to perfection ; a different descrip- 
tion of plant may yet be raised in good quality 
from the same land without additional manure. 

What is the effect of manure ? 

Manures supply moisture, and retain it in the 
soil together with carbonic acid gas, potash, and 
other substances, for the nourishment of plants, 
all of which must be in a perfect liquid state to 
become food for plants. 

How do plants imbibe nourishment ? 

Plants derive their food principally from the 
earth, and absorb it, or take it up, by little sponge- 
oles, or mouths, that are placed on minute fibres, 
at the extremities of the rvots.” 





[From the Maine Farmer.] 

Cutture or Sitk.—It is some time since 
we jogged the elbows of our readers upon this 
subject. But we have nevertheless kept watch of 
the progress of the business, and are glad to see 
it increasing, though somewhat slowly. Several 
people in Maine have begun the business with a 
success proportioned to their exertions. One per- 
son, Mr. Thomas Jackson, of Winthrop, succeed- 
ed in raising two crops during the past season. 
The last crop of worms were kept in a warm 
room. ‘To pursue the business however to ad- 
vantage, it will be necessary to prepare for keep- 
ing not less than one hundred thousand worms. 
This will take, we hardly know how many trees, 
but we will say 3000, which may be set out thick- 
ly on an acre of land. Some have calculated this 
amount of trees will feed a million when they have 
arrived to the age of five years. If they will, so 
much the better. 

Every year witnesses an immense amount of 
money sent out of the United States to pay for 





this article. According to the Treasury Report 
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for 1883, the value‘of -gilks’ brought ‘into he en 
United States waS NINE’ MILLION: ONE HUNDREE : 
AND SEVENTY THREE AND” ONE. HU. 






I e million’ 4 
hundred thousand dollars worth of. this was.sent . 
out. The product of,all our flour and “fishing 
trade t , would not pay for thesilks brought 
in. by*more than one mruion of dollars: Here’. — 
then is a chance for Yankee enterprise—Yankee ~ 
industry, and Yankee ,ingenuityy Ao exert itself =~ 
without a fear of being run down’ by ‘competi-. 2 
tion.* 2% , -gh a Fe 
Within the present year 


teehee beet new 
looms, reels, &c. invented by ic waa 













we mistake not, of Lisbon, Conn. which wi 
a great change in the business, making 
more an object for our farmers to begin the busi- 
ness. There cann@é be much doubt: noWwthat 
the Chines@ Mulberry will stand the sevérity of our’ 
winters. It did so last winter, and if it wilh this 
with the thermometer over 30 bel . Wi 
may certainly set it down as a hardy plant. At 
any rate, we know that the White Mulberry ‘will, 
and that is the tree at present used for feeding the 
worm, though the other may possibly supefsede 
it. 



















Sactinc Hay.—IJn a conversation with a’ far- 
mer of West Chester county, he informed ‘us that ‘. 
he makes it a practice to salt aH his hay when he ~*~ 
puts it into his barn. He finds numerous advan- 
tages from the practice. Stock eat itmore fréely, 
waste less, and thrive better, It can be seeured 
in finer order, and it keeps longer; does not be- 
come so dry and dusty as unsalted hay. He also 
considers it a preventive of many diseases. ‘One . | 
season, a considerable portion of his hay was ob-* 
tained from low wet ground, where it'grew Coarse.’ % 
The remainder was of a very. supérior ‘quality— —~ 
so much so, that he deemed salting unnecéssary. 
The other coarse hay had a liberal *quatitity of 
salt put on every layer, as it was mowed away if 
the barn. In winter, he was surprised to find his 
horses and cattle give this coarse salted hay the 
preference. + 








































EXPERIMENTS wit Potators have been car- ° 
ried on, with great care, in the Horticultural Socie- 
ty’s garden, for some years past, and ‘the ‘results = 
given in two papers by Dr. Lindley, the last of | 
which is just published in part vi. of the Hort. 
Trans., yol. i. second series, From this paper it 
appears that the opinion entertained by Mr. Knight, ~ = 
anda number of other persons, of the superior pro- 
duction of whole tubers over sets, is unfounded. 
The same result, it is*stated, has also been arrived 
at by Sir George Mackenzie, from experiments — 
made by him in Rosshire. » Other, insta will * 3 
be found in our First Additional Supplement to ~ 7 
our Encyclopedia of Agricultutgp just published. — 
—|[Loudon’s Magazine. te 


It appears from the annual statement ‘in’ the 
Boston Gazette,that the transactions in thesBrigh+ 
ton market last year amounted to over pp 
and a half of dollars. — an 
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Worldly Evils—“There are but two pad © / 
things in the world,” says Hannah a ae and * 

bile.” * —_o~  * Box 
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. [From the London Lancet-] ‘ 
Lectures on Veterinary MEDICINE, © «. 
Delivered in the University of London by Mr. 

. Youati—Lecture X. “Sy 

THE MEDICAL TREATMENT OF GLANDERS—SUP- 
‘POSED CASES OF GEANDERS OFTEN FALLA- 

C1lOUS—IMPORTANCE OF PURE AND COOL AIR— 

THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF USING LOCAL APPLICA- 

TION S—COUNTER-IRRITANTS—TONICS. 

; The unsatisfactory nature of this inquiry.—I 
~ regret that I have nothing satisfactory to lay be- 
fore you on the medical treatment of glanders.— 
There have been a thousand pretended specifics, 
and even regular and _ scientific practitioners 
have flattered themselves that they had discovered 
this chiefest among the veterinary desideraia, a 
eure for‘glanders. Some horses have apparently 
recovered, and that under every stage of the dis- 
ease, except when the lungs were much turber- 
culated, and 'vomice had appeared. They have 
recovered under every mode of treatment, and 
without any medical treatment. Hence it has 
happened that almost every drug has, in its turn, 
been considered a specific, and every one, from 
the wine and oil of Vegetius, to the sulphate of 
“copper, and the cantharides of latest celebrity, 
have sunk into disregard and disuse. The only 
cure, the cheapest and the best, and that which 
you will in the majority of instances strenuously 
recommend, is the bullet, or the knacker’s pole- 
axe. 
Frequent deception with regard to the cure.— 
=. Then, Gentlemen, it would seem to be mere waste 
| wf time to say anything more on*this point, nor 
would 1, if I were not aware of the method by 
‘which the public have been again and again de- 
luded, and practitioners have deluded themselves. 
Jt has occasionally happened that, after the ad- 
- ministration of a certain drug, or when the animal 
has been left to the vis medicatrix nature, the 
discharge has gradually diminished—it has *ceas- 
ed ; weeks and months have passed away, and it 
has not returned—the horse has been apparently 
cured. Heshas been dismissed from the infirmary, 
and the “practitioner has taken to himself a great 
deal of credit. 

Before 1 can add my mite of approbation, | 
must know alittle more about this horse; | must 
be assured that he was glandered. 1 must have 

* testimony_as to the chancrous ulcer and the ad- 
herent gland ; and J must, in such a case, go fur- 
ther, } must have the result of inoculation with 
the matter discharged. Even this will not satis- 
me. I must know semething of the horse af- 
terwards, and long afterwards. 1 must follow hii 
> for months and for years. 1 must not only be a:- 
" gured that the glanderous ulcer does not reappear, 
but thatthere aré’ none of the strangely-varying 
ia and deceptive forms of farcy—no gradual with- 
eving and decay—no establishment of pulmonary 
. isis. The horse must not a twelvemonth af- 
vanish from mv observation, and he must 
found dead in a dich. 
Well! I see the horse well, and at work, one, 
two, or three years afterwards. Am I satisfied’? 
ne steot even then. My belief in the hopelessness 
f 2 medicel treatment in true and eonfirmed 
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glanders, is even yet scarcely shaken. 1 must 
have a second or a third trial, and a successful is- 
sue of the second and third experiment. Even 
then I am so unconscionable as to cling to some 
portion of my scepticism. . I must have the re- 
medy tried in another and distant situation, and 
at another, and distant period—in fact, under an- 
othér atmospheric influence, so that it shall be 
impossible for me to suspect the working of that 
unknown and mysterious agent, opposed to which 
lam powerless; and aided by which I am, ina 
manner, omnipotent. How few of the boasted 
specifics for every disease have passed this ordeal! 
The specifics for glanders have not. Certain 
‘medicaments have apparently sueceeded—in oth- 
er,or in the same hands, they have afterwards 
failed. Gentlemen | am urgent in endeavouring 
to impress this on your minds, because I know 
that youth is sanguine, and many have deluded 
themselves, and compromised their reputation, 
and injured their employers. 

The cure should however be attempted—Do I 
then recommend you to abandon, or to refuse to 
treat, every case of glanders that may be submitted 
to you? No!no! I only ask you, in the first 
place, not to impose upon your employer, but un- 
equivocally to state the apparent hopelessness of 
the case ; and then, if the animal is valuable, and 
the owner wishes and urges you to attempt a 
cure, doso. Set at work about it in good earnest, 
and thankful that you have the opportunity to do 
so ; and, further than this, when you have oppor- 
tunity, without its being too burdensome upon 
you, seek out for cases, and experiment upon 
them at your own expense. The desire to relieve 
your profession from this blot upon its character 
is a laudable one; and you will be repaid by the 
consciousness of having been engaged in a good 
cause, although there should be no successful ter- 
mination of your labours. 

@ A pure atmosphere the first Remedial measure. 
—Can I guide you as to the course you should 
pursue? A consideration of the nature of the dis- 
ease may afford you some useful hints. The seat 
of the disease is that vascular and sensitive mem- 
brane which lines the cavity of the nose; and the 
predisposing cause of the disease is, that frequent 
or habitual state of excitement, and consequent 
debility, to which this membrane has been absurd- 
lv and cruelly exposed. Glanders is the peculiar 
disease of the stabled horse. then it is evident 
that the preparation for, or the foundation of, a 
cure, must consist in the perfect removal of every 
exciting cause of the disease. The horse must 
breathe a cool and pure atmosphere. He must be 
turned out, or placed in a situation almost equiva- 
lent to being turned out, or that of which there 
was only the probability of being accomplished 
even under the most favourable circumstances, be- 
comes absolutely impossible. I have laboured to 
impress it upon you, that the affection of the nos- 
tril, in its earliest form and appearance, is not the 
local symptom of a constitutional disease. The 
disease is at first purely a local one, and it long 
continues so. It is only when the part is debili- 
tated, disorganised by the continuance of inflam- 
matory action, or the local inflammation runs its 
usual course, that the vitiated secretion is absorb- 
ed, and the ecnstitution empoisoned. Our bad 
management produced this local inflammation, 





and that management must be radically reformea 
ere we can remove the inflammation or its conse. 
quences ; therefore I say, that the breathing of a 
cool and pure atmosphere must constitute the * 
foundation of our remedial practice. 2, 

The reputation of some Nostrums founded on 
the subsequent turning out.—The majority of thoge 
who pretend to cure glanders recommend that 
the horse should be turned out after he has. taken 
a quantum suflicit of their medicine. In fact, if « 
any good is accomplished, it is principally or en. * 
tirely by the turning out. 

The danger of Contagion in turning out, 
salt marsh is, above all others, the place for thig 
experiment; but there is a great deal of caution 
required here. » No sound horse must be in the 
same pasture, or ina neighboring one ; the matter 
conveyed by the wind across a hedge may com- 
municate, and has communicated, the disease, 
The palings or the gates may receive a portion of 
the matter, which may harden upon them, and, 
many a month afterwards, be the source of mis- 
chief; nay, 1 may, perhaps, be justified in saying, 
that the virus may cling about the very her 
and empoison it. | should hardly dare trust even 
cattle and sheep with a glandered horse, for the 
experiments are not sufficiently numerous or des 
cided as to the exemption of these animals from 
the contagion of glanders ; at all events I should 
fear the reception of the virus on an abraded sur- 
face. We must then, I fear, have a little field de- 
voted to the vlandered horse, and to him alone. J] 
would not admit even other glandered horses, for 
they might he reinfected. 

The impossibility of local applicatians——We 
return to the nature of the disease—-chronic local in- 
flammation, terminating in constitutional affection. 
Can we get at this local inflammation, and, either 
by some emollient or sedative application, or by 
that which will produce a temporary greater irrita- 
tion, but of a different character, successfully at- 
tack it? Why, in the first place, although we 
know it is an affection of the Schneiderian mem- 
brane, we do not know of what part of it, and 
therefore we must apply our injections haphazard. 
In the next place we can get at but a certain small 
portion of the membrane by any means that we 
can adopt. By trephining the nasal bones we on- 
ly reach the upper meatus, and there chancres 
have rarely been found. By trephining the fron- 
tal or malar bones, we get at the frontal and maxil- 
lary sinuses, but the fluid or the discharge from 
them pours into the nostril a considerable way 
down the cavity, leaving the upper portion un- 
touched ; and one moments inspection of the con- 
tents of the nasal cavity, and their relative situa- 
tion, will convince us that it would be a vain at- 
tempt to get one drop of our injection into the up- 
per part of the nostrils. Beside this, if we could 
get it there, we should but add fuel to fire, for 
glanders was caused by this membrane being ex- 
posed to unnatural irritation, and morbid irritation 
of any and of every kind has a necessary tendency 


to produce glanders ; therefore, Gentlemen, no in- ° 


jection if you please, and least of all those acri- 


monious ones, which can only torture the animal > +» 


and hasten the termination of the affair. 
Counter Irritanis.—Blisters, or setons, along 
the nasal bones, or the sutures between them and 





the superior maxillaries, or over the frontal sinu- . 
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if the horse should give indication ef ‘pain 
when pressed there, are far more surgical-like 
measures ; and should rarely be omitted in our 
treatment of glanders. . ‘There we are properly 
: resorting to the use of counter-irritants 3 but per- 
{ chance the seat of this local inflammation may 
not be within the reach of these stimuli, however 
ul. 

Tusico, particularly the Sulphate of Copper. 
Glanders is a chronic inflammation of the mem- 
brane of the nose, debilitating it, and at length pro- 
ducing general debility. Tonics would appear 
to be indicated, to sustain the system against the 
insidious effects of this long-continued irritation; 
or to excite another, and healthier, and more pow- 
erful action, and before which the other must suc- 
cumb ; but then, can we find a tonic which, while 
ithas effect on the constitution generally, exerts 
its chief power on some particular part, and that 
part the Schneiderian membrane? Most of our 
medicaments have this general and local effect. I 
believe that we have this general tonic, with a 
peculiar local determination, in the sulphate of 
copper. Its effect in healing nasal abrasions and 
arresting nasal gleet is undeniable. How should 
it be administered? Not in doses which alter its 
character and depress instead of supporting, des- 
troy instead of rousing, the principle of vitality. 
You must not, by your incautious and rude assis- 
tance, knock the staggering man fairly down.— 
Sulphate of copper in small doses, a drachm, or 
two drachms, daily, or twice in the day, combin- 
ed with some vegetable tonic that does not de- 
compose it, and especially combined with an aro- 
matic and stomachic—is worth trying. 

Mr. Turner has some faith in the sulphate of 
iron; he gives it, however, not in nauseating, 
overwhelming, doses, but dissolved in the water, 
and the bucket, suspended in the box, so that the 
horse may drink a little at a time, and as often as 
he pleases. He says that the horse not only soon 
becomes habituated to the brackish taste of the 
iron, but prefers the drugged beverage to his com- 
mon drink. Then, Gentlemen, every legitimate. 
but not cruel experiment, I would urge you to 
practise ; for, doubtless, nature has provided a re- 
medy for every disease, even for those which are 
the consequences of our own imprudence or mis- 
management; but I trust J shall never hear that a 

} pupil of mine has wantonly tortured a poor ani- 
malin so hopeless a case. I must never hear of 
your slitting the nostril, or scraping the cartilage, 
or firing the frontals of the nasal, or injecting pep- 
per, or mustard, or corrosive sublimate, or sul- 
phuric acid. There are brutes in human shape 
who have done so, and continue to do so. Our 
practice “must be founded on the union of science 
and humanity.” 

I will not detain you with a list of the medicines, 
and combinations of medicines, which have been 
wed in the attempted cure of glanders. Every 
uticle of the human and veterinary pharmacopeia 
las been called into requsition, and, according to 
fhe opinion of some practitioner or other, suc- 
tessfully so. The bare enumeration of them 
would occupy almost a lecture. The fewints 
@ which have been suggested will be sufficitiit to 
“9p quide you so far as a safe and practieable path 

y Bj ean be traced over so intricate a region. 

Caution against being too sanguine —But with 
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regard to all these curative measures, againI say 
be not too sanguine, not even although sugcess 
should seem to crown your efforts, and that pa rti- 
cularly in the most judicious and efficacious of 
all your means—long exposure to cool ahd pure 
air. I recollect sixteen or eighteen, years ago 
having turned out several glandered horses ; they 
were emaciated, ulcerated, and seemingly in the 
most hopeless condition. They had a six, or 
eight, or nine month’s run, and they came up 
plump and apparently sound. I was half deceived, 
and willingly so. I had, however, the opportunity 
of tracing most of them; and of the majority of 
those whose alter fate | could ascertain, this was 
the result. The predisposition to the disease re- 
mained—the membrane was in some degree irri- 
table—possibly the very disease remained in an 
insidious state, and in Jess than six months the 
discharge again appeared, the glands enlarged and 
became once more adherent; chancres soon fol- 
lowed, glanders was again fully re-established, 
and that in a worse form than before: the malady 
speedily ran its course, and t:ey died. 

Tricks of Dealers——I need not warn you of 
the tricks by which some dishonest dealers endea- 
vour, and with the uninitiated too often success- 
fully, to conceal the existence of glanders. Some- 
times they are said to give a brushing gallop in 
order to clear the air-passages ; then they inject a 
solution of alum, or sulphuric acid up the nostril, 
by the astringent power of which the discharge is 
for a while stayed. The animal is doubtless tor- 
tured, but I can hardly believe that the astringent 
effect would continue sufficiently long, or in fact 
could be established, from the improbability of be- 
ing able to bring the liquid in contact with the 
diseased surface. When the discharge is from 
one nostril alone, some are said to introduce a 
piece of sponge too far up that nostril; there will 
still remain, however the indurated and adherent 
gland, or the lividness of chronic glanders, or the 
intense inflammation produced by the caustic that 
was injected. Either of these would excite sus- 
picion, and if the examiner is at all on his guard, 
lead to certain detection. 





BoILED FLAX SEED.—This is the season of the 


casionally havea little flax seed, boiled in water, 
and mixed with their food. If they are fed prin- 
cipally on dry food, the flax seed, as well as the 
liquid from it, is the more necessary. 

ASTONISHING Fact.—It is a fact that has been 
proved by figures, that the amount of tonnage in 
1832, in the New York Erie Canal alone, which 
passed Alexander’s Lock, exceeds the whole a- 
mount of tonnage, both foreign and domestic, of 
the port of New York in 1833.—The tonnage of 
the port of New York for 1833, was $,456 ves- 
sels cleared and arrived, of 771,846 tons, of which 
one third departed in ballast; whereas 800,000 
tons, by computation, passed Alexander’s Lock, 
without taking into consideration trade stopping 
above. 

We remark that in 1888, there passed the lock 
at Utica 1,609,612 gallons of domestic spirits, 
and in 1884, the amount was 1,461,051, making 
a decrease in that article of 148,561 gallons in 





one year. 
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year, when cattle, horses, and sheep, should oc-| 
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_, THE, GARDENER. 


{From Bridgeman’s Gardener’s Assistant.] 

ON THE CHOICE OF FRUIT TREES IN THE 

NURSERY. 
[Continued from page 303.} 
PLUMS. 

1. Precoce de Tours, Early Tours—The 
tree is vigorous and fertile; fruit small, oval, dark, 
purple, covered with fine bloom; flesh greenish 
yellow, tender, juieyy and of very agreeable flav- 
our, one of the best early varieties, and very pro= 
ductive; ripe at the end of July. 

2. Great Damask Violet of Tours, . Gros 
Damas de Tours.—This plum is of my 
colour, covered with bloom; the flesh is whitish, 
firm, sweet, ‘pretty rich, and of a very pleasant « 
flavour; it ripens towards the end of July, and is 
in perfection early in August. 

8. Morocco, Early Black Damask, Black 
Damascus, Black Morocco, Early Damask, Early 
Morocco.—This is considered as one of the best 
of early plums. The tree is very hardy and pro- 
ductive; fruit middle sized, roundish; skin deep 
blackish purple, covered with a light blue bloom; 
flesh greenish yellow, juicy, rich and high flavour- 
ed; ripe early in August. 

4. Nectarine Plum, Caledonian, Howell's 
Large, Prune Peche.—One of the most beautiful 
plums known; large, nearly round; the skin at 
maturity varies from red to crimson, covered azure 
bloom ; flesh yellowish, coarse grained, astringent; 
juice abundant, and. of mild, pleasant flavour; at 
maturity early in August. 

5. Jaune Hative, Prune de Catalogne, Prune 
de St. Barnabe, Catalonian, White Primordian, 
Amber Primordian.—Fruit small, round, and of a 
yellew colour; ripens in the end of July; flesh 
mealy ; tree a great bearer; and the fruit chiefly 
esteemed for its precocity. 

6. Blue Perdrigon, Perdrigon Violet.—This 
plum may be ranked among the choice varieties ; 
its form is nearly round, of medium size, and of 
purple colour; its flesh is greenish, partially melt- 
ing, and moderately sweet and rich; it ripens at 
about the middle of August. 

7. Eurly Orleans, Hampton Court.—Fruit of 
largish size and oval form; of a red colour; ripen- 
ing about the middle of August; the flesh is ofa 
rich juicy flavour, and the tree a great bearer. 

8. Wilmot?s New Barly Orleans, Wilmot’s Or- 
Jeans.—This pluin is of medium size and round 
form; its sature deep; of a dark purplish hue, 
covered with a fine bloom; the flesh is greenish 
yellow, of excellent flavour, sweet,. combined 
with a pleasant acid. It is a handsome plum, ripen- 
ing early in August.” ; 

9. New-York Purple, Brevoort’s Purple Bol- 
mer.—An excellent fruit, raised from @ seed of tlie 
Washiugion Plum, that had been impregnated 
with the pollen of the Blue Gage. The fruit is , 
very large, of a rich and brisk flavour; the flesh 
adheres to the stone; ripe about the middle of 



















































August. ' ~feee 
10. Blue Gage, Azure Hative.—This it is 4 neo ‘ 
of medium size, and of a roundish, oval Sitape; ” 


skin violet, powderéd with a light blue bloom, = 
with pale yellow dots; flesh greenish amber, ric 





sugary and high flavoured; ripe in August. 
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11.,@hester, Matchless.—This plapg is of oval 
orm, 'andef a dark blue colour, witha partial vio- 
t- bloom ; the flesh is dark.yellow, rich, and full 
of sweet and pleasant juice; ‘the fruit ripens in 
August, and the tree produces abundantly. « 
. + 12. Fotheringham, Sheer Plum—This fruit is 
,of large size, the form oblong, with a deep sature; 
‘the skin is of a deep red colourg-the flesh is white, 
‘firm. and crisp, rich, juicy, an@f fine flavour; at 


, a in August. 
© 138. Royal de Tours.—The tree, is of extraor- 
x dinary vigorous growth; its principal stem rises 
vig Vertically ; the fruit is globular, of red violet col- 
our, covered with azure bloom, flesh yellow, fine, 
good; juice abundant and sweet ; ripens in Angust. 
14.: Maitre Claude.—tThis fruit is of"large size 
and réund form; skin of a bright yellow colour, 
with dark red spots, and is covered with a thin 
» white bloom ; the flesh is pale yellow and firm, 
Avith sweet and sprightly juice; ripens in August. 
15. Washington, New. Washington, Bolmer’s 
Washington, Franklin, Imperial Gage, Superior 
—A very large, globular plum inclining to 
_oval; greenish yellow next the sun, with crimson 
‘= specks, covered with a rich bloom. This plum has 
be sometimes weighed over four ounces; its flesh is 
i yellow and firm, sweet and delicious, but not consi- 
; dered equal in flavour to the Green Gage; ripe in 
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a 16. Green Gage, Great Queen Claudia, Dau- 
D2 phine, Grosse Reine Claude, Abricot Vert, Vert 
©». ~* Bonne, Large Green Claudia, Gros Damas Vert. 
—A middle sized, round fruit, of a yellowish 
green colour, and purplish russetty red next the 
sun; the flesh is of a greenish hue, melting, with 
abandance of very sweet and highly perfumed 
juice, of an exquisite taste; it arrives at maturity 
towards the end of August. 

’ 1g. Lucombe’s Nonsuch.-—This plum is lagge, 
an compressed at the summitand base, its breadth two 
inches} its colour at maturity, as well as its form, 
resembles the Queen Gage, but more streaked 
«with yellow; flesh firm, rich and juicy ; at maturity 

by the end of August; tree a good bearer. 
18. Italian Damask, Damas d’Italie—This 
5 fruit is rather large, its form globular, a little flat- 
tened at the base; blue or violet next the sun, and 
covered with a purple bloom; its flesh is yellow, 
rich and juicy, and the tree,which matures its fruit 

bythe end of August, is very productive. 
_ ~F9. Bleecker’s Gage.—This plum is stated to 
have been raised by the Rev@Mr. Bleecker, of Al- 
bafiyy from the stone of a German Prune; it is 
Ardlescribed #6 a large, globular fruit, of excellent 

A quality, and a great bearer. 

* "20. Cooper’s Large Red, Cooper’s Lurge 
i American.—This plum is of extraordinary size, 
Y measuring within an eighth oftwo inches in each 
direction ; the skin is of a fine dark purple colour; 
the flesh is yellowish green, rich, juicy, and of 
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/-* @ pleasant flavour; the fruit makes excellent pre- 
i ae _Serves, if gathered in August; its great defect is an 
~% © | ~ inclination to rot. 


oe 21. Kirk’s. Plum—This variety is said to be as 
hardy and prolific as the Orleans, as handsome as 
the Damask, and as good as the Green Gage.— 
“Fruit, €, roundish, oval; skin covered with a 
« close, firm, azure bloom, through which appears a 
few golden specks; flesh greenish yellow, firm, 


. — rich; in perfection the early part of Sep- 
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@9, Red. Diaper, Diapree Rouges Roche Car- 
bon.—One of the most beautiful plums kmown ; 
fpeatiovel two incheS’and one third in length, a 
itile pear shaped; colour bright red, with a par- 
tial degree of bloom, and speckled with dots of 
d@eper red ; flesh greenish yellow, soft and sweet, 
but coarse; its quality does not correspond with 
its appearance, but they make excellent prunes, if 
gathered early in September. 

28. Goliath, Goliah, St. Cloud.—This fruit is 
very large, sometimes weighing four ounces ; the 
skin is'a deep reddish purple, the flesh pale, firm 
and well flavoured, but not rich ; the tree is a great 
bearer, and the fruit much used for cooking; ripe 
in September. 


24. Imperial Diadem.—A large fruit, admir- 
ably adapted for culinary purposes; shape oval; 
colour pale red, but dark when mature, which is 
about the middle of September; it is of good fla- 
vour, and highly perfumed. 

25. Jerusalem.—The tree is vigorous and pro- 
ductive ; fruit beautiful; its form oval; skin thick, 
blue next the sun, covered with an elegant bloom ; 
flesh yellowish, coarse grained, but melting; juice 
abundant, high flavoured and sweet; a large, 
handsome fruit, ripe early in September. 


26. Diamond Plum.—Some consider this as 
the largest plum known; its colour is a dark pur- 
ple; in form it resembles the Magnum Bonum, but 
its flavour is considered rather superior; the tree, 
which grows vigorously, originated with Mr. 
Hooker, in Kent, England. 

27. Red Queen Mother.—This plum is large, 
its colour bright red, covered with pale bloom ; its 
flesh is yellow, sweet and excellent, ripening in 
September. , 

28. La Royale, Royale.-A large and excel- 
lent plum, of a homely dull red colour, but con- 
cealed bya thick violet or azure bloom; flesh 
fine, yellowish green, firm, juicy, high flavoured 
and delicious; a superior plum, at maturity in Sep- 
tember. 

29. Mimm’s, Mimm’s Plum.—The fruit is 
very large, a little oblong ; colour bright purple, 
covered with thick bloom; its flesh is yellowish 
green, tender, juicy, and very agreeable flavoured; 
ripe in September. 

30. Surpasse Monsieur.——A large fruit, of oval 
form, and of a dark red purplish colour, raised by 
a Mr. Noisette; it is said to be more beautiful 
and perfumed than the Monsieur, and the tree 
yields suckers which produce fruit in all their 
beauty and excellence. 

31. Purple Gage, Reine Claude Violette, Die 
Violette, Konigen Claudie.—This fruit is large, 
almost round, and considered in France as one of 
the finest varieties; its skin is of violet purple col- 
our, with pale yellow dots, and covered with a 
light blue bloom ; flesh greenish amber, rich, sac- 
charine and high flavoureg; at maturity in Sep- 
tember. 

$2. Virginale.—This fruit ranks among the 
best of plums; its shape is round, colour yellowish, 
touched with violet rose, and covered with 
dense bloomm; flesh melting, juice abundant, and 
very agreeable. 

33. Red Magnum Bonum, Imperial Violette, 
of the French.—A large, oval plum, of deep red 
colour, covered with blue bloom; flesh yellow- 
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34. Perdrigon, Perdrigon - Rouge} | 
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excellent pluiy of thesfirst class, of meditiin six: 
oval shape, and fine red colour, with gold colons 
dots and a fine bloom ; flesh bright yellow, tray 
parent; juice sweet and. delicious, Peeled a 
dried in September, it makes excellent prunes... 

35. Winesour, Rotherham, of the old oe 
—This plum is excellent for sweetmeats 5:i¢ ig of 
smallish size, oblong form, and of dark 
colour; the flesh is yellow, juicy, and of a. 
sant acid flavour; the fruit is fit for use by the 
end of September ; the tree is a great bearer, and 
will grow on any soil, but flourishes most on 
limestone or gravel. 

36. Apricot Plum, Prune Abricote, Abricottee 
de Tours.—The fruit is large, its form glob 
depressed, divided by a deep sature ; whitish yel- 
low, but faint red next the sun, and covered with 
bloom; its flesh is firm, juicy, sweet, musky. and, 
excellent; it ripens in September. 

$7. Coe’s Golden Drop, Coe’s Imperial, Bi 
Seedling, New Golden Drop, Fair's Golden 
Drop.—Raised by Mr. Coe, of Bury, Norfolk, 
Eng. The tree is vigorous, fruit of medium size; 
skin greenish yellow, spotted with violet and 
crimson ; flesh gold colour, rich and excellent; 
the fruit ripens at the end of September, and will 
keep several weeks. A first rate fruit. , 

38. Prince’s Imperial Gage, Princes White 
Gage.—This tree was originated at the Flushing 
nursery, from a seed of the Green Gage., . The 
fruit is one of the largest of its class ; the skin at 
maturity is yellow, dotted with red; the flesh ig 
rich, luscious, and of excellent flavour ; and makes 
fine preserves, if gathered towards the.end of Au- 
gust; at maturity in September. She 

39. Saint Catharine—A medium sized, ob- 
long fruit; skin bright gold colour, spotted with 
red at maturity, and covered with bloom; flesh 
yellow, tender, sweet, and of fine flavour; ripens 
in September. 

40. Late White Damson, White Damascen, 
White Winter Damson, Frost Plum.—This varie. 
ty is very productive, the fruit hanging in numer 
ous clusters along the branches. The? fruitis, 
oval, of a greenishywhite colour, marked with 
brown spots; the flesh is juicy, and of plas 
flavour ; it ripens in September, and continues on §. 
the tree several weeks. are 

41. White Magiun Bonum, Imperiale Blanch 
Egg Plum, White Mogul, White Holland.—This 
fruit is of extraordinary size, oval, yellow, cover | 
ed with pale bloom; the flesh yellow, firm, aeid j 
and austere ; excellent for cuc!:ing and preservesy 
in September. 

42. White® Perdrigon, Perdrigon Blane—A. 
middle sized, oblong fruit, of a pale yellow, with 
red spots, and covered with white bloompfesh 
yellow, rich, saccharine and juicy; it ripens 
September. 
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43. Iniperatrice.—One of the best of late plum 9 





fruit medium size, oval; skin.fine violet, covered:’ 
with bloom; flesh yellowish next the sunje ui 
firm, etid very sweet, rich and juicy at mab 
whic'+{s from October to December. 

44. Prune Suisse, Semianay Prune @Al 
Monsieur Tardif—Fruit very handsome, re 
flattened; colour varying from bright violet red® 
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blackish blue; and covered with aguine Di 
ook gteenish yellow, crackling and melting ; juic 
very abundant and delicious; af excellent fruit, 
ripening in September and October. . 
‘45. Downton Imperatrice —A~superior late 
m,of medium size ; skin dark yellow, and very 
thin; the flesh ‘yellow, soft, juicy, with a high 
flavoured acidity ; at perfection in October. 

46. Late Black Damson, Damas Noir, Damas 
Noir Tardif—An excellent fruit, of dark purple 
colour, almost black, and covered with bloom; 
the flesh is rather firm, yellowish green, sweet, 
and slightly perfumed when at maturity. 

47. Late Purple Damson, Purple Winter 
Damson, Blue Damascene, Blue Damson.—This 
variety is in great esteem for preserves, and gene- 
rally commands a high price. It is of a dark pur- 
ple colour, covered with bloom; the flesh has 

* rather too much acidity for a table fruit, but this 
tartness gives it an agreeable flavour when cooked. 

48. Shropshire Damson, Damson Plum.—This 
isa large variety of the damson, of fine quality 
and rich flavour, most excellent for preserves. It 
ripens in October and November, and the tree pro- 
duces abundantly. 

49. Huling’s Superb, Keyser’s Plum.—This 
plum is of monstrous size, and has been known 
to weigh nearly four ounces; it is of roundish 
form, and a greenish yellow colour; the flesh is 
sweet, rich and excellent. It was raised from seed 
by Mr. Keyser, of Pennsylvania, and brought into 
notice by Dr. Wm. Hulings, of that State. 

50. Late Chalons, Tardif de Chalons.—This 
fruit is nearly oval, of a whitish yellow hue, tinged 
with red, and covered with bloom, the flesh is 
galowish, melting and very juicy ; ripe in Octo- 
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Sincutar Prant.—One of the most curious 
ts with which we are acquainted, grows in 
abundance along the top of Pohatcong Mountain, 
about a mile and a half in a southwest direction 
fromthe village of Mansfield. It is commonly 
calléd Frost Plant, or Rock Rose, but we have 
forgotten its botanical name, as also the class and 
order to which it belongs. _We have never seen 
, itin summer, but at this season.of the year its 
appearance is that of a small weed about a foot 
in height and somewhat resembling the Wild 
Indigo, both in the form of its branches and of the 
dead leaves which remain upon it. During the 
frosty nights of Autumn two leaves of ice spring 
from opposite s‘des of the stem near the surface 
of the ground, which are generally melted off 
during the day and again renewed at night. 
These ice leaves are of the lanceolar form three 
or four inches long, one half or three quarter, of 


* “an inch broad, and half a line in thickness. Per- 


haps the best idea of these singular formations, 
may,be obtained by imagining the. appearance 
of two petals of the:White Lily fa8tened by their 
extremities on opposite ‘sides of a slegder stem, 
‘as‘they ae the same shape, ank size and 
curved inthe same graceful manner. & They are 
formed of white transparent ice, stréqed length- 
wise and much #esemble in appearance the little 
ice columns whichyduring frosty weather, are fre- 
quently’ observed in plou fields where the 
Soil is wet and gravelly. It is many years since 
we came across this curious plant while hunting 









- ae . , 
;;0n themountain, and have nevergsince had an 





opportunity of examining it, nor havé wé'éver 
been able to meet with a single” person who had 
observed it— Belvidere (N. J.) Apollo: : = 
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Grooms anp Tutors.—The carelessness of 
people in general as to the qualifications of the 
instructors of their children is marvellous, and on- 
ly to be matched by the deficiency of respect to 
the same persons. The horse is not sent to the 
farrier’s, or the colt to the break, with such little 
inquiry as to skill as commogly precedes’ the 
placing of a child at school. It is enough that 
some one else of the same class, or a class above, 
has a son or daughter there—the furniture of the 
principal’s mind, or the aptitude for the business of 
instruction, is never thought of. It suffices to 
look for the proof in the fact, whether after a cer- 
tain lapse of valuable time, the child is as forward 
as others, or adunce. Even in private and weal- 
thy families, we may say that few gentlemen take 
their grooms as they take their children’s tutors— 
more testimonials and practical evidences of skill 
are required of the groom, and we must admit 
with shame that a good groom is often more val- 
ued, and treated as of more importance in his 
place than a good tutor, though tutors come to be 
bishops now and then, which grooms do not; in- 
deed, a man who has a good groom values his 
offices too much to raise him above the stable to 
any superior appointment. _ 





Wonpers oF PRINTING AND oF StEAM.—The 
Boston Courier copies from a London paper an 
interesting description of the extensive printing 
establishment of Mr. Clawes, where the publica- 
tions of the celebrated publisher, Charles Knight, 
and of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge are printed. ‘There are employed 30 
type founders, 6 stereotype founders, 7 men 
damping paper, and 160 compositors. The prin- 
cipal composing room where the type is set, is 
270 feet long, and is filled from end to end with 
a double row of frames. Two steam engines are 
employed in driving the printing machines, of 
which there are eight that can throw off from 700 
to 1000 impressions per hour. There are 15 
common printing presses for fine work, and 5 hy- 
draulic presses, of 260 horse power each, for 
pressing paper. ‘There are in the establishment 
about 1000 works in stereotype, of which 75 are 
Bibles. The first cost of these plates would a- 
mount to £400,000; the weight is about 3,000 
tons, and if melted and sold for old metal, would 
be worth £70,000. The average quantity of pa- 
per printed amounts weekly to the astanishing 
quantity of about 2,000 reams. When the paper 
makers and other tradesmen are taken into ac- 
count, the men to whieh this establishment gives 
employment must amount to several thousands. 





The sugar crops at Attakapas, Louisiana, is this 
year,.we learn from the Franklin Republican, un- 
usually abundant, and of excellent quality. —The 
canes have ripened this year so as to produce the 





tassel, and some of them are 20 feet in height. 
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SrronG. Potatores.—It was noticed by aig 
tleman who frequently dined srith an old-maide 
lady, that. among the usual accompaniments 
her animal food, he never saw any” toes 
length he ven to enquire respec 


absenée: . “Why,’fo tell you the. truth,”. rep 
the lady, in’ ious ndiieijeas «J 
banished. that 1 ble from. my house ke 
since. When my serv 
nothing but quarrel; they date now «the 
peaceful doriiéstica iti the world, because. I hx 
forbade the use of potatoes!” Of the 





a passionate, head-strong people? The oder- 


must set up a temperance 
forbid the use of 2 
potatges + . 
Wooven Rustic Work FoR Garpins.— 
The advantage of wooden rustic work is that it 
can be adapted to a great variety of purpo: 
very beautiful and even architectural temples may 
be formed of unbarked wook. Ornamental, 
every description of garden seats, and flower bas- 
kets and vases of very clegant forms, ; 
composed of the same material. Shady + 
so, having the pleasing gloom and enriched 


society, and entirely 


wood mosaic, which is, I believe, rather a mod- 


colors. The pieces are nailed to any flat 


ing to their sizes and the various colors. of, the 


shape may be covered with this kind of mosaic 


summer houses and garden temples. In suth si 


» 


ber of years.—Gard. Mag. ° 


Method of building Chimneys that will wore” 2 % 
vertine — 
wey be sureiof the air being Well 


Smoke.—Contract the space immediately"© 
fire, so you mag 

heated there ; this will ensure a current upwarg 
All chimneys should be carefully;built, and ewer y 
joint well filled with mortar, so as to prevent com= 


munication in case of fire —Dr, Thoma¥ Cooper. o 


ne 


A large tree—Travellers in I ict vive an 
account of a famous cypress tree,” x¢o, in 
Mexico, said to be the. largest,in the world, 


sures seventy-six feet in circumference. 
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ate~potatoes, they di " is 


: gentleman = =. 
expressing his admiration, the Jady continued: ~ 
Why what is the cause of all the rebellion ins 
Treland? Potatoes. What makes the Irish such © ; 


ate use of potatoes. And if Government is desir-_ 
ous of tranquilizing that unhappy country, they, © 


. This 


of a Gothic cloister, may be made of woodemrus- > 
tic work. J allude'More particularly to what I call» 
ern invention. Jt is formedyof split stick@iof yari- 3 ‘a 
ous lengths and sizes, and having bark of difiegat a 
* 


of wood, and very beautiful and elaborate patterns®* + 
may be produced by arranging the pieces,accord-" = 


Big 


work. Garden seats and vases of @lmost.qny © © 
+ se 
work, but as it is not durable when exposed’to. 
the weather, it is most suitable for the inside of* _ 


uations the riehest specimens might be introduced, 
and if varnished over they would last for a*hum-™ «~ 
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. % PER. | FROM} TO 
Beans, white field, SCeeeereereeree bushel.|. 2 00] 9 50 
Catrieyon the hoof, seovevesesees|1@0Ibs.| 5 OO). 5 75 
. 2 wee Slaughtered,.....s++++++ « | 3 00) 4 00 
or Cony, a a OO bushe!. ies! ae 
* Ln a a 65 
Corr Ny irgimia, «++++seeees eee “ 2 15 
igs North Carolina,...+..++«+ pow oa 16" 
< . Upland, ooedsseescrececes “ 16 1s4 
? Peatners,” aitees coGiepooqoesone poand. : 85 37 
‘ 2 PLAZSEED, «+s eeaeceessceccees bushel. 1,62 1 75 
| Froun—Best white wheat family,--| parrel.| 6 00| 6 50 
. ar i De. do baker’s...... “ 5 50| 6 60 
Do. do. Superfine,....|  « 475) 5 00" 
‘ Super Howard street,..«..)  « 462} 475 
dy * “wagon price,| « 450] — 
City Mills, extra,...... eee “ce 4 87 5 00 
« Do. Peeecceecereseres “ 4 70 —_—_— 
” Susquehanna,.s.++-.-e+00+) 66 aseiomlll undies 
7 Rye, sBhoreeee vowseccccees “cc —- — 
, Grass Sgeps, red Clover, w--++++\bushel.| 5 59| 6 00 
. . ee ofthe north); « 2 50} 3 50 
Pree ee. ceecesecevere e 00 — 
Tall meadow Oat,...+.+++++ « : 00 50 
“Herds, or.red top,...++.+++-| 198 
Hag, in DUIK,+++++eeeeeeesereeeees ton. 16 00 — 
= Hemp, country, dew rotted,....... pound. 6 7 
a a * water Yotted,.....|  « 7 8 
Hodsyon the hoof,..+...-.+++++++-(100Ib. | 5 00) —— 
7 Slaughtered,#....ss0000| 6 5 50) — 
oh first BOFt, ++ oe om Peerererees und. 15 _—_— 
. y IN 00a2eBllcsccsnesec Po “ 13 __ 
ee, ae refuse, eee eeeeeseesseeedes bd ll —_ 
e G PPPS See eeeesereseseeeses bushel. 80 83 
| * Musrarp Seep, Domestic,........| 5 00) 6 00 
ae ae eRRneeeE hd _—— _ 
SS 8 e eee oereereseceeseee bushel. _— _ 
a . PUak oye, .asscagsscscsss ss 87 1 00 
t¢ * Vitec rcececesceresesecs « 100 —_—_ 
Prasren.Panis, in thestone,.....-| ton. | 3 00} —— 
*- 3 ‘ Ground, .-.+.+4s-| bartel.| 1 37) —— 
a ‘atmMa CHRISTA Beaw,-..++++++?+ibushel. 150) 1 56 
= . . GE, seer mereeecescsscceceseecees pound. 8 4 
ey ‘. YE, +» Weeeeeescesecseeseceses bushel. _ —a- 
:. Fosngceserop, common,........+: 100 Ibs} 4 25) 5 00 
a = brown and red,....| 5 v0} 7 00 
#1 . ” FOE, ccccccccee, & 7 00; 9 00 
a “ wrappery, suitable| “ 
Be. *e for segars,..+.+. 6 6 00] 12 00 
Sa 6 yellow'and red,...|  “ 8 00} 12 00 
r s — Mi ** yellow, .ccoccsccse| 9 00} 12 00 
= “fine yellow,..... .| 12 00) 16 00 
Ree Seconds, as in quality,..| 4 00} 5 00 
> _ ‘ground leaf,...| 5 00} 9 00 
. Virginia, @e...cdeeccseee| 8 5 00} 10 00 
a? Rappahannock,.........) —| —-— 
"2 Keutucky, eeenececeenss bed 6 00} 9 00 
a WHEAT, DIN, ..---......-.-+-+.. bushel. 1 05, —— 
a d, a COC CReeeeeeees d 95 a: 
BY, Ist pf. in bbls...........|gallon.| 284) 294 
eee 23; —— 
“ IN price,..... “ 244 25 
aeow Freicur Pittsburgh,.|!00 lbs} —-| 1 50 
- To Wheeling,.| “ —| 1% 
. 7 . ‘ washed. untash 
F » 4 Woot, Pine & Saxon Fleeces, ...|pound.|50 to 60 24 026 
_ © Il Meri pee ccccccesc. « 6 144 §0:22 24 
; feu, Merino,......1 ‘ |37 4422 24 
iy oe . One ha Bins0ecetene “ 33 37/22 24 
* ~~ -Commop &onéfourth Meri.) “ (30 3320 <2 
oa Odyeerererresererererers ses 31 $3|22 24 
Z A FINE BULL. 







you: 


Bae ae tod bull Apollo, ( 
: th pollo, (of the 
and out ofa Very fine cow of seven-eighths 
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blood, 

“is truly ré 
Appl: to. 
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Rall, ten months old, sired by the 

ster Stock) 

urham S. H. 

consequently fifteen-six teentlis Darham S. t1., is [ 

if immediate application be made# he 

pa fendid calf, and wili be sold for $100-cash. 
s I. I. HITCHCOCK, 




















= , Se . PrR. | FROM.| To. 
APPLES, +++ +sseeseeeseeeeeeeerees! bgtrel.[98 00 [$5 00 
Bacon, hams,new,..-. *s*+|pound.|. 3 | -— 
Shoulders, .... stesccccees| 66 & 9 
Middlings,.....+++seses++  e eo 
Burren, printed, in lbs. & half Ibs.) «ss 25 37 
, Ol], oe vecececccevecseees| fb 15 25 
CWERG ovscccccccesecececececeees barrel. —_— as 
CER E®: three to six weeks old-.++| each. | 3 00 | 6 00 
JOWS, new milch, ......%+se+ee++| & 117 00 |30 00 
ue 66 6 00 |10 00 
Corn Meat, for family use,-.--+++/1001bs.| 1 50 | —— 
Cuop Rye, Cebaoaredgones oe “ 1 50 
Di Mibsdabicédcscecterecdancess dozen. 19 "9 
Fisn, Shad, salted, ...+.seseeeee- barrel.| 5 75 | 6 00 
Herrings, salted, No. 1,.:....) “ | 475 / —— 
Mackerel, No. 1,2 &3,....| “ | 5 12] 7 00 
Cod, salted, .ccccccccesccces ewt. | 2 50] 3 00 
Lass, Slive, <ocsscac ereecccceeees| each.| 1:25 | 2 00 
Slaughtered,.........+.+-+ quart $1 50 
LARD, seeeseccceseceesscesceeseees pound. 8 9 
eee Piiccsasees bushel. 62 75 
Poutrry, Fowls, ......++++++++0++| dozen.| 1 50 | 2 25 
ee senganeehansennens « | —| 2 50 
Poratapssitigh,....cccscccsccscecs bushel.| 40 62 
Bweet,ces cccccccccese oj |— 
IDB ix ciccnin 0: 0606ibesnsecsee 6s 37 50 
VEAL, fore quarters,...++sseeeeeees pound 34 1 
Hind do. .ccccccccccsccce, 64| —— 
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CHOICE AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, &e. 
EW Italian Rye Grass, and Pacey’s perennial do. 
both suitable for the so: th ; Sainfoin, finest Provence 

Luzerne, Dutch White Clover, Tre fuil or Yellow Clover, 
New Crimson Clover, o° Trifolium incarnatum; Orchard 
Grass, or Cocksfoot ; Tall Oats Grass; Skinless Oats, 
Early Angus, Hopetown, and English Potatoe Oats, 
weighing 44 Ibs. per bushel; superior Batley, large field 
Burnet, Timothy or Herds Grass, Vetches, Lentiles, Tay- 
lor’s forty-fold Potatoe, now taking precedence of all oth 
ers; early Nonpareil, Mercer, Kidney, and Pinkeye. Pota- 
toes, Potatoe Onion, whi e Italian Mulberry, large Riga 
Flax, Dyer’s Madder, Woa' and Weld ; extra large Full- 
er’s Teazel, large white field Carrot, the sweetest and 
most profitable for Cattle ; red, yellow and white Man- 
gold Wurzel, the two latter exceedingly sweet, and all ve- 
ry profitable for cattle, Turnips of every kind suitable for 
eattle and garden. All the foregoing seeds, and every 
ether kind tor the farmer, or forthe kitchen and flower 
garden, will be supplied at moderate prices, comprising 
many superior new Vegetables never befure offered to the 
blic. 

Among these are a number of very superior Cabbages, 
Lattuces,] Peas, Reans, Onions, Radishes, Beets, Cucum- 
bers, Squashes, Pumpkins, Spinach, Turnips, &c. intro- 
duced frum the south of France, Spain and Italy, and 
particularly suited to a southern climate.-—The following 
choice new Melons can now be supplied—Malta winter, 
with green flesh, rich and high flavored, and keeps till 
February ; Netted Romana, Oval Romana, French Mus- 
cade, Cohansa, Imperial, Ispahan, Cyprian, Early Canta- 
loup, Green fleshed Sugar, Fine Japan Cantaloup, Dark 
Orange, and Embroidered Cantaloup, Scarlet Rock, 
Small Prescot, White Rock, Green Pineapple, Netted 
Cantaloup, and some others, comprising a luxurious addi- 
tion to the dessert.—All applicants will have the Seed 
Catalogue, and other Catalogues sent them gratis, and 
orders sent direct per mail for Seeds, Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Flowering Plants,Green House Plants, Bulbous 
Roots, double Dahlias,&c. will have prompt attention, and 
the packages forWarded precisely as designated—Chinese 
Mulberry, or Morus multicaulis trees at reduced rates, 
and cuttings in preportion. Grape Vines, and cuttings of 
all kinds at moderate prices in any quantity. , 

N. B. The Grass Seeds, &c. in quantities will be sup- 
plied much below the gsual rates. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS. 

Linnean Garden and Nurseries, near New-York 

jan20 * 


.. GAMA GRASS SEED 
UST received, and for sale at this Establishment— 

















American Farmer Establishment. 


Price 50 cents per ounce. — 
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Yr a GRAPE. VINES. 
ERP EMONT.S. Madeira, one, two, & 
old,froni 25 cents to 75 each. “Sana 
Isabellg, twoandthree years old, at 25 to 50 ‘ety’ 
Catawba, one year old, 25 cts. each. oe, a | | 
White Scuppernong, two years old, at 374 cents eagh, : : 
“Sultana, one year old, at 50 cts. each. oa *., 
\\ oo'son, two years old, av 37, cents each. ~~ se 9) HE 
Red Bland, one year old, at 25 cts. each. ’ J 
Are for sale at this establishment, and will be wel] : 
ed to go any distance. io. 25, 
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BULBOUS ROOTS. vy 
YACINT: 8S, Talips anda general assortment ¢ , | 
Bulbous Roots, suitable for ihe present season for 
sale low at this establishment by a 
Oct. 28. ____I. L. HITCHCocKy 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. ee 


fe subscriber has on hand a few bundred of thie i 

celebrated Tree, unrivalled in the quality of its 4 

leaves as food for the silk. worm, for which he is ready to ’ . 
*" 


# 


receive orders (accompanied by the cash) with 
directions for the delivery of the trees on or after the firs 
of Nov. next. _ Price 50 cents each, $5 per dozen, or $40 
per hun‘'red. 

The success and ease with which this tree is propagat- 
ed, the extraordinary quickness of its growth, the superi 
ority of its leaves over all others for the silk culture, and - 
its uncommon luxuriance and beauty, altogether recom. 
mend it to the favourable notice of every farmer asa most * 
valuable acquisition. I. I. HITCHCOCK, 

aug. 26 Amer. Far. Estab, 

AMERICAN FARMER ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 16 S. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 
OMPRISING a Stock an! Experimenta! Farm; a 
Nursery and Seed and Flower Garden; a Store for . 
the sale of Field and Garden Seeds and Agricultural Im- 
plements and Books; a general Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Agency; the Publication Otlice of the “Farmer & 
Gardener, and Live Stock Breeder & Manager,” and of 
“Hints to Farmers;” and an Oilce of appLication for 
Farmers, Gardeners, Overseers, Managers, &c. 
1. IRVINE HITCHCOCK, Proprietor. + ie ‘ 

This establishment is now in full and successful operas 
tion, nearly every department, especially that of segds, .. 
being well suppiied with articles of the most desirable © 
quality. Migs 

Orders by wholesale or retail will be promptly execut- 
ed on terms that cannot faid to give entire satisfaction to 
purchasers. , 

As the limits of an ordinary advertisement preclude the 
possibility of conveying an adequate idea of the variety 
and the value to the cultivator and dealer in seeds, of. 
contents of this establishment, a comprehensive a 
scriptive PROSPECTUS A CATALOGUE has been 
printed and will be sent grati¥ to ang gentleman who will 
transmit to the proprietor his address (post paid) for that 
purpose. 




















TERMS OF THIS PAPER. 

1. Price five dollars per annum, payable in,advance. 
When this is done, 50 cents worth of any kind of seeds 
on hand will be delivered or sent to tle order of the-sub- 
scriber with his receipt. 

2. The manney of payment which is preferable to any 
other for distant subscribers, is by check or draft on some 
responsible party here, or else by remittance of a current 
bank note ; and to obviate all objection to mail transmis - 
sion, the conductor assumes the risk. : ¥ 

3. Subscriptions’are always charged BY THE YEAR, and ae * 
never for ashorter term. When once sent to a subscrib- : 
er the paper will not be discontinued (except at the dia- 
cretion of the publisher without a special order, Te> 
ceipt of which, a Wiscontifuance will be entered, to takep ” 
effect AT THI, END of the current year of subscription... % 

4. Subscr_ ers,may receive the work either by 7 
weekly numbers, or in monthly or quart ons}. 
else in a:volytme (ending in May annually),#nhi — 

, half‘found and lettered (to match with the Ame", 
ricah Farmer) by such conveyance ag they may directt,* © 
but the $5 must in all these cases be paid in advance. ‘ 

@9-Apvertistments relating to’ny of the subjects of — 


this r will be insertéd-once at one dollar per re) 
eth hall tha 







or at that rate for more than a square, and at 
rate for each repetition. 
7 * 


